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The Business Library as a Phase 


of Group Service’ 
By Arthur E. Bostwick 


Group service is the oldest and the newest 
thing in library work. Oldest, because the 
oldest libraries served a group—the group of 
scholars. This was necessarily so, because 
only scholars knew how to read; and in the 
Middle Ages the group was also a group of 
ecclesiastics. It is also the newest, because 
with the diffusion of knowledge consequent 
on the invention of printing reading became 
almost universal; the group ex- 
panded until it covered practically the whole 
community, and as a limited assemblage it 
ceased to exist. The realization that the com- 
munity embraced thousands of other groups, 
most of which call for specialized library ser- 
vice, is rather recent. My hasty survey of 
these groups shows the following types, sup- 
plemented doubtless by many others :—- 


reader’s 


1. Religious groups—Religions, demonina- 
tions, churches, 
ef thought. 


2. Hereditary groups—Mostly unorganized, 


clubs, classes, schools 


races, clans, sects, families. 

3. Linguistic groups—Those who speak or 
read the various tongues and dialects 
of the world, as mother-tongues or for 
cultural reasons. 

4. Educational 


organizations of teachers and students, 


groups—Schools, colleges, 


alumni associations. 
5. Age 


cents. 


groups—Adults, children, adoles- 

6. Sex groups—Men, women. 

7. Social groups—So-called “society,” clubs, 
circles. 

8. Fraternal groups—Fraternal societies, lo- 
cal groups. 


1 Paper read before the general meeting at 


9. 


10. 
rt. 


16. 


Vocational groups—Persons engaged in 
the professions, the industries, com- 
merce and finance, also formal organi- 
zations of these and separate companies 
_and firms. 

Athletic and gymnastic groups. 

Political groups—Partisan and non-parti- 
san. 

Governmental groups — Administrative, 
legislative and judicial, national, state 
and municipal. 

Recreational groups—Lovers 
and sports and _ participants 
with clubs and organizations. 

Artistic groups—Those who practise of 
are interested in the arts of representa- 
tion and decoration, music and litera- 
ture, including the drama—museums, 
collectors, architects, composers, writers 
and their clubs and organizations. 

Scientific groups—Partly covered under 
other heads, such as the industrial and 

groups. Research investi- 

Scientific so- 


of games 
therein, 





educational 
gators in pure science. 
cieties. 

Topographic groups—Those who live to- 
gether in specific regions—countries, 
towns, states, islands, river-valleys, ete. 
Also those born therein or having other 
regional relations. 


Library service to a group includes in gen- 


eral: 

1. Purchase of books on the subjects in 
which it is especially interested. 

2. The making of these books especially 
available, either in the library or at 
home. 

Saratoga. 
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3. Calling attention to their existence and 
possibilities of service, in the catalogue, 
through the press, by special lists, etc. 

4. Information service, rendered directly, 
over the telephone or in writing. 

5. Service indirectly connected with books, 
as in furnishing meeting-places for or- 
ganized groups. 

6. Personal identification of the 
and his staff with as many groups as 
possible, either through actual member- 
ships or through adjunct offices of any 
kind that may seem most possible and 
convenient. 


librarian 


From this point of view a librarian may 
be defined as that person in the community 
who is in touch with the largest number of 
its groups, and whose service, related directly 
or indirectly to the use of books, is thus 
most vividly recognized as important to group- 
existence and well-being. 

The earliest group to be recognized by the 
library as calling for special service was an 
Service to this group is 
now highly developed. The that de- 
mands our attention now is one of the latest 
to receive it—a vocational group, that of busi- 
ness men. It is, of course, a very large group 
and embraces numerous sub-groups. First, 
perhaps, come those engaged respectively in 
production, transportation and distribution. 
What we ordinarily call “commerce” has to 
do more particularly with the last two, pro- 
duction being specifically graded as “indus- 
try.” Possibly “business” may be held to cover 
the last item more properly than either of the 
others. 

It is this doubt about the inclusiveness of 
the term that marks the business group as a 
living body extending progressively over its 
neighbors. Possibly in the end it may become 
all-inclusive like the small group of liter- 
ates with which libraries began. Some shud- 
der at the idea that business may swallow us 
all; but this feeling is due to a misapprehen- 
sion. To say that the church, or the school, 
or art, or literature, is now “unbusinesslike’— 
which I fear would be only to tell the 
truth—is to find a very serious fault with 
these groups; and to announce that their 
affairs were now conducted in a business-like 
way would be to pay them a compliment which 
I, for one, trust that they may someday de- 
serve. 

To identify business with its abuses (which 


age group—children. 
group 


’ 
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are always unbusinesslike) is to make a mis- 
take which has caused much trouble in Japan, 
There, commerce was in the old feudal days 
a despised occupation. Those engaged in jt 
had no standards, no esprit de corps, no honor 
—and Japanese commerce has had a hard time 
to struggle upward and away from this incy- 
bus. Personally I look to see multitudes of 
the members of other groups identify them- 
selves with the business group—which does 
not mean, of course, that they will give up 
their other affiliations. You and I are mem- 
bers of hundreds of groups, organized and 
unorganized; and the whole group-system of 
the community overlaps and interlaces in what 
may seem to be a very complicated way, but 
in fact is not so at all. A citizen of the 
United States experiences no trouble in also 
being one of the state of Missouri and the 
city of St. Louis, in belonging to the Repub- 
lican Party and the Episcopal Church, in being 
a graduate of Yale and a trustee perhaps of 
half a dozen educational institutions, in being 
a manufacturer of plows, a collector of por- 
celain and the father of a family—to mention 
only a few of his hundreds of group affili- 
ations. 

There is no reason, therefore, why a clergy- 
man, a lawyer, a politician or a librarian 
should not also be a business man and be re- 
garded as part of the vast group to which 
we should try to render business service. 

Let us now apply to this particular group 
what we have already said of library service 
to groups in general. 

Acquisition of material on commerce, in- 
trade, export, 
transportation, etc., should, of course, go far 
beyond the printed book. It must include a 
large amount of fugitive material in the form 
of pamphlets, leaflets, etc., or even manuscript. 
By the time information of this sort gets in- 
to books, it is generally out of date. This 
stock will include quantities of industrial and 
commercial catalogues, advertisements, house 
organs, letters from business firms, etc., ete. 

Information service by telephone should be 
encouraged. Assistants should know in ad- 
vance what kinds of questions are most likely 
asked and should be able to give an- 
swers at once in many cases, without having 
to look them up. No one should have to wait 
a second for the answer to such questions as 
“What is the estimated population of our city 
this year?” or “How many members are there 
in our Board of Aldermen?” The period of 


cluding wholesale and retail 


to be 
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waiting for answers to more complicated 
queries will vary, of course, from minutes to 
months. But the asker should always be in- 
formed about how long he will probably have 
to wait. This will eliminate useless telephone 
calls. 

The telephone companies have unfortunate- 
ly been obliged to discourage the use of the 
telephone as an information bureau. Their 
own force have neither the equipment nor the 
time to tell subscribers what the population 
of the city is, or even how the ball game came 
out. The time of day, which used to be a 
legitimate subject for inquiry, has now been 
cut off. An effort to have all such queries 
shunted to the Public Library, made recently 
in St. Louis, met with no success, as even 
this movement, multiplied by a few thousands, 
would take time that could not be spared. 
There is all the more reason then for fixing 
it in the minds of our citizens that when they 
have a question to ask there is at least one 
place where it will be welcome. 

Some service of this kind involves so much 
labor that the library should not be asked to 
give it free of charge. There should be some- 
one in the building who is prepared to render 
it at reasonable rates, which should be speci- 
fied at once on request. Every librarian 
should contain a public writing room in 
charge of an expert stenographer and typist 
who is also a notary public and who may 
also act in the above capacity. Moreover, 
users of the library should be informed re- 
garding what kind of service and how much 
of it they may properly expect free of charge, 
and what charges are made for additional 
time and labor. 

Here are some rules recently formulated in 
our own library: 


1. Telephone service should, as far as pos- 
sible, conform to the custom which ap- 
plies to regular visitors, except that it nec- 
essarily takes precedence for the moment. 

2. The assistant answering the call should 
decide whether the telephoned question 
may be answered in a few moments time, 
and if the question involves more time, 
ask the person telephoning to call later 
or leave telephone number. 

3. If the assistant attempts to give an im- 
mediate answer and discovers that the 
question is a more difficult one than she 
at first supposed, she should postpone the 
reply. 
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4. The assistant should state that no research 
involving more than a half hour’s time 
can be promised but that material will be 
collected for use at the library. 

5. The assistant should decide whether it is 
possible to read long passages over the 
telephone and whether the reading must 
be postponed. 


The library should be equipped for quick 
reference service to business men. Simple 
reference books in hourly use, such as the dic- 
tionary, cyclopaedia, and gazetteer, should be 
available near the door without ceremony, and 
everything should be done to facilitate speed. 
If the main library is in or near the business 
district, service of the kinds specified above 
will naturally be rendered there. If it is not, 
there should be a business branch in the busi- 
ness district. The business man should be able 
to get quick service for home use, both at 
the main library and its branches, and by mes- 
senger or parcel post. Requests for a book 
by telephone should bring it by post at the next 
available delivery after it reaches the shelves. 
This refers not only to special but to general 
books. 

The library should, of course, call atten- 
tion to its service in every possible way, both 
in its own bulletins and thru the public press. 
News stories, which editors are always glad 
to get when properly prepared, are more effec- 
tive than paid advertising. And visual dis- 
plays of actual books. both at the library and 
at public expositions of all sorts throughout 
the city, are perhaps more effective still. Lists 
of books on business and industrial subjects 
should be constantly issued. The ability of 
the ordinary citizen to escape information of 
this sort is unbounded and it cannot be too 
often reiterated. 

There should be interested co-operation 
with all business and industrial bodies in ways 
only indirectly connected with library work. 
For instance— 


1. Meeting places in the library should be 
furnished free of charge and without too 
much restriction. 


N 


Publicity should be given by the library 
to the work of such bodies in every le- 
gitimate way. 

3. Their attention should be called to the 
fact that incidental publicity may he 
obtained in libraries in all sorts of ways. 
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For instance, if the library holds an ex- 
position of posters in its art room and 
one of these posters happens to advertise 
breakfast food, this article is obtaining 
free of charge publicity that it could not 
get for $50,000. What it does pay, of 
course, is the skill and interest necessary 
to design and issue artistic advertising. 

4. Members of the library staff should be able 
and willing at all times to appear before 
bodies of business men and explain the 
service offered by the library. 


The matter of personal identification with 
the business group deserves a little special 
consideration. Probably it is not generally 
realized how intimately this matter of group 
membership touches our daily life. Every- 
thing that we are, or do, or even think, has 
a group meaning. When you meet someone 
socially, the first thing that you and he do 
is to place each other in one or more groups. 
It would not be polite to ask, as they do in 
China, “How old are you?” “Where were you 
educated?” “Who is your wife?”—but these 
and other particulars are revealed before the 
conversation has gone on very long. “So you 
are a Harvard man! What was your class? 
‘96? «= Then you know my friend Johnny 
Smith.” “Presbyterian Church? Ever hear 
of our pastor, Rev. Dr. Z. X. Robinson?” 
“Sorry to hear you are a hay-fever sufferer, 
too. Ever try menthol?” 

All this time you are busy selecting the 
groups to which you both belong, and at the 
same time you are revealing a new group— 
that of your mutual friends—new only in the 
sense of your acquaintance with it, for it has 
existed as long as you have. The more groups 
you belong to, the better chance of your en- 
joying this and other friendships. The more 
business groups you can form connections 
with, the more likelihood that your library will 
be equipped for this particular kind of group 
service. 

Is business group service done better as de- 
partment work in a large library building, or 
by a separate business library? Some types of 
group service are commonly done separately; 
others are and must be done in common. Per- 
haps the vocational or occupational groups, to 
which business belongs, are more generally 
handled independently than any others. Thus 
we have insurance libraries, engineering li- 
braries, bank libraries, chemical industry li- 
braries, and so on. This is the type of 
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libraries that have combined to form your 
own association. As has been already noted, 
possibly “business” is a broad enough term to 
embrace all of them, at least in most of their 
aspects. Where the group is narrow, there 
is no doubt that the service must be sepa- 
rate. Stone and Webster, or the National 
Safety Council, or the First National Bank, 
need separate libraries. The larger the group, 
the more nearly it approximates the commun- 
ity and the greater the advantage of a general 
collection of books in proximity to those sery- 
ing the group. It would doubtless be pre- 
sumptuous for me to say that all large group 
service should be rendered by public libraries, 
There are good reasons why much of it should 
not; and yet I believe that the presumption is 
always in favor of this way of handling the 
problem; and that it should be so handled in 
the absence of reasons to the contrary. The 
libraries of the Bar Association and the Acad- 
emy of Medicine and the Engineering So- 
cieties in New York will not, of course, tender 
their collections to the Public Library and 
give up separate existence, as soon as they 
learn of my opinion; yet I cannot help feel- 
ing that where a group of this kind is hesi- 
tating between centralized and special service, 
it will do well to aggregate, rather than to 
segregate. 

This conclusion was long ago reached in 


the case of topographical groups, and great 


New York would 


never go back to its dozens of little inde- 


advantage has resulted. 


neighborhood or regional libraries. 
with its neighborhood 
branches, is fast: supplanting the unconnected 


pendent 
The county library, 
rural institutions, and the community is gain- 
ing in library strength and efficiency. No one 
would advocate a separate library for every 
I feel that the business 
groups are subject to this law as well as the 
rest. It was the supineness of the public li- 
braries, their failure to see what was going 
on around them, their utter blindness to the 
existence of this vast network of community 
groups and the services that they rightly re- 
quired and demanded, that forced many of 
them into separate existence. Separate to 
some extent this type of service must always 
be, but in the majority of cases I believe 
that affiliation with the local public library 
will make it easier to render and more efficient. 

As to the mere location of the center from 
which the service is to be done, that is a 
local and individual problem. Some public li- 


group of every type. 
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braries are situated in or near the business 
district; others are not. These that are not 
must create separate centers—business branch- 
es, or whatever they call them. Service by 
telephone can be rendered from one place as 
well as from another—but we never can do 
without the face to face give and. take of 
question and answer—the personal handling 
and consultation of books; and when one is 
in a hurry these things must be done in a 
place near at hand. 

A discussion of this subject would not be 
complete without mention of what I have else- 
where called the “assemblage value” of ele- 
ments in combination. We Americans are a 
nation of arithmeticians, and we are prone to 
believe that the effect of any combination is 
merely the arithmetical sum of the separate 
effects of its elements. This is by no means 
true. It is certainly not true in chemistry, 
where the properties of a combination may 
differ entirely from that of any of the com- 
bined substances. The properties of sugar, 
for instance, do not resemble in any way 
those of hydrogen, oxygen, or carbon, of 
which it is composed. It is not true of me- 
chanical effort. A may not be able to lift 
a log—the result of his effort is zero; B may 
not be able to lift it—another zero. But A 
and B together may lift it with ease, produc- 
ing 100 per cent result. Here, reckoning by 
percentages, zero plus zero equals 100—or in 
other words, two failures combined make a 
success. Again, the result of a combination 
may be vastly less than an arithmetical sum, 
as in the case of a chain whose strength is 
not that of its links combined but merely 
that of the weakest link, whatever that may 
be. 


All this is particularly true of library units, 
both of books and of readers. An individual 
book may be of, very little value, but taken 
with a thousand others it may have a very 
large assemblage value, which is that of a 
group as a group and not merely that of the 
sum of the books composing it. Or if the books 
form a series of some sort whose regular 
sequence is necessary to their value, the omis- 
sion of one from this sequence, like the break- 
ing of one link in a chain, may destroy the 
value of the whole. 

It is true also of the reader as a unit. It 
may be of very little consequence to the com- 
munity whether you give adequate service to 
one insignificant man or not. But service to a 
group composed of a thousand such men may 
be very important—out of all proportion to the 
actual sum of their individual value. Your col- 
lection of business material, in whatever form 
has, therefore, assemblage value, and so has 
the group of business men which it is intended 
to serve. 

In this matter of group service I feel a 
good deal as the Irishman did who attacked 
the unoffending Jew and when asked the 
reason, adduced the familiar Gospel story. 
“But all that happened 1800 years ago,” plead- 
ed the Jew. “That may be,” rejoined the 
Irishman, “but I only heard of it last night.” 
The usefulness of considering our readers and 
our service to them in groups—nay, its in- 
evitability, if we are to work toward any 
kind of completeness, has dawned on me very 
recently, although it was doubtless true a 
hundred years ago. If it has helped you to ad- 
just your own vision to the right relationships 
of this work, I shall be well content. 


Research and Reference in the 
Special Library ' 


By Margaret Mann, Engineering Societies Library, New York City 


An article in the Harvard Business Review 
for April of this year interested me very 
much, for it gives a paramount place to the 
business man. The article under the title, 
“The influence of American business on na- 
tional life” is by Professor Usher of Harvard 
who says :— 


“The business man has exercised a de- 
gtee of influence upon the development 
of our national life that is unique. The 


power of initiation that has in other 
countries rested with the army and the 
landed gentry has with us been in the 
hands of the commercial class. Other in- 
fluences have had a place in the forma- 
tion of our national institutions and our 
culture, but the ideals that have finally 
become predominant were mainly, though 
not exclusively, the work of the commer- 
cial class.” 


1 Read at A. L. A. Conference, Saratoga, July 5, 1924. 
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All of our great enterprises, be they cul- 
tural or practical, must be fostered and sup- 
ported by that one commodity which seems 
to run the world—money. Unfortunately, 
we can do little without this starting and lu- 
bricating device. The means of supporting 
all educational institutions, including libraries, 
has been furnished in most part by business 
men of the community. This is either done 
through personal gift, through municipal tax, 
or by the generosity of some endowed corpo- 
ration. In giving they have in a measure 
dictated, either directly or indirectly, the poli- 
cies and ideals of these institutions 

Colleges have had to introduce business 
courses to run parallel with the cultural 
courses; professional schools have found it 
necessary to give their students a knowledge 
of practical business, because the theory and 
practice are becoming welded in such a way 
that one cannot function without the other; 
Business is demanding the service of the ex- 
pert chemist, the expert engineer, the expert 
accountant, the expert manager, etc. More 
thought is going into the everyday affairs of 
the world. 

Specialization brings not only new needs 
for the material handling of the ever increas- 
ing complications of industry, but it throws 
into relief the fact that new knowledge must 
be systematically sought. It was Sir Leslie 
Stephen who said: “With the accumulation of 
material there should be a steady elaboration 
of the contrivances for making it accessible.” 

The problem before the specialist is to keep 
abreast of the times, to know the literature 
of his field, and be able to sift the good from 
the bad. He “requires two things which his 
own immediate field cannot yield: a knowl- 
edge of recent sources and a collision with 
other knowledge on the subject.” One of the 
most interesting books I ever read concerning 
preparation for any research work was “The 
Art of Scientific Discovery” written by George 
Gore in 1868. Even at that time the need 
was felt for the systematic culling of printed 
“Existing knowl- 
New 
knowledge when to any purpose must come 
by contemplation of old knowledge. Reading 
imparts to us much more extensive, varied 
and useful knowledge than observation be- 


information. 
edge is the basis of future discovery. 


Gore says :1 


cause by means of it we obtain the results 
of the observation of almost 
minds; it also yields us a knowledge, not 


innumerable 


1 Gore. Art of Scientific Discovery. p. 293. 
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only of facts, but also of comparisons, gener. 
al ideas, references, imagination, and hypoth. 
eses, ready formed. A thoughtful mind be 
comes original in the very act of reading and 
study.” 

Organizations for research are being formed 
all over the world, nearly every government 
is now supporting its research bureau. Lab. 
oratories attached to universities are conduct. 
ing experiments and making tests, there are 
industrial laboratories attached to manufac. 
turing firms, learned societies are endowing 
scholarships and establishing foundations for 
the furthering of education along these lines 

In this movement, which received its im- 
petus at the time of the World War, what 
part has the library taken? It has taken a 
very vital part in certain limited fields. It 
would surprise many of you if I had time to 
recite the work which certain libraries haye 
done in furthering the really big undertakings 
of science and industry, but as a body we haye 
done nothing. Here is a field of work wait- 
ing and seeking the co-operation of a profes- 
sionally trained body to handle an angle of 
the specialist’s work with which he is unable 
to cope. The searcher needs a mass of in- 
formation before he can begin his work, and 
as he makes his investigations and experi- 
ments he accumulates quantities of facts 
which he must cull and keep for future use, 
Books and periodicals are the by-products of 
theoretical thinking, through 
them we discover what men have done, what 


and practical 
experiments have been made, how far they 
have been carried and what results have been 
deduced. The failures and successes of others 
show the possibilities open to the new comer. 
300ks, therefore, are just as important to the 
man who is after something new as are the 
mechanical instruments he uses in the labora- 
Head and hands must work together. 
time to 


tory. 

Groups of specialists have from 
time become so impressed with the need for 
assistance in keeping in touch with print, that 
they have formed libraries to meet their im- 
mediate need. The Engineering Societies Li- 
brary is the result of the co-operative efforts 
of four of the best known engineering socie 
ties in this country, and they have accumulated 
the largest collection of material in the world 
on the subjects which cover their field. Doc- 
tors and lawyers were perhaps the first to reak 
ize the need for accumulating information 
to aid them in their professions, and within 
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the last few years this need for source ma- 
terial has spread into almost every profes- 
sion and every line of business. 

Learned Societies have not only furthered 
research, but have also made a study of the 
best means for establishing libraries. The 
Faraday Society held a conference in Lon- 
don in 1918 for the purpose of discussing the 
co-ordination of scientific publications and es- 
tablishing some kind of center where refer- 
ences could be accumulated. The following 
statement was made: “A large part of our 
pre-war laxity was at least due to ignorance 
of the strides being made in the United States 
and Germany.” 

The National Research Council has been 
formed to collect material and promote re- 
search, and a large share of its work includes 
the use of methods in which librarians have 
specialized, and we should have a contribution 
to make to such foundations, and should get 
in touch with all such movements which 
would aid in correlating bibliographical in- 
terests. ; 

Bibliographical work may be used for direct 
application in business; as a basis for papers, 
books, lectures, etc.; as a basis for inventions 
and patents; as a basis for legal action. It 
jis useful from the economic, technical and 
financial standpoint. We not only have this 
to contribute, but we also have methods which 
have been scientifically worked out but which 
are unknown to the average man. Hardly a 
week passes at the Engineering Societies Li- 
brary that we are not called into ccnsultation 
regarding the building of a classification or 
the cataloging and indexing of some private 
or public collection. The technical men nat- 
urally look to us as authorities in methods of 
making material accessible, thus proving that 
our technique should not be limited to the 
inside working of a library but should be 
used to further the bibliographic undertakings 
outside of our walls. There is a wonder: 
ful field in this line still untouched. 

As printed matter increases in mass, more 
thought is being given to extracting the es- 
sence from this mass. Governments are seek- 
ing methods for getting information across. 
One of the latest developments comes from 
Japan where the country, realizing the diffi- 
culty of their language, makes the following 
provision which I quote from the Proceedings 
of the National Research Council of Japan 
for 1922: 

“Most of the papers published in Japan are, 
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owing to the language in which these are 
printed, entirely closed to the outside world, 
a circumstance which, evidently is against 
the spirit of international co-operation. The 
National Research Council of Japan is, there- 
fore, endeavoring on the one hand to encour- 
age authors to write their papers either in 
English, French or German, and on the other 
hand, to make abstracts of all the original pa- 
pers which appear in the Japanese language 
and print them in one of the three foreign lan- 
guages.” Other countries are doing the same 
thing while publishers of periodicals are do- 
ing a like service when they give, as does 
the Chemical Abstracts, a digest of infor- 
mation, This great accumulation of printed 
matter which comes from the press is con- 
fusing enough to those of us who are famil- 
iar with the tools for using it, and if it is 
difficult for us, it must seem quite hopeless 
to the busy man who wants to use it merely 
as a means for advancing something which 
he considers far more important and to which 
he wishes to devote his full time. 

Libraries should not only be ready to an- 
swer the need but should be so organized 
as to supplement and complement each other. 
Many organizations do not need a library so 
much as they need a searcher. Some one 
well versed in literature, who can visit li- 
braries and do the searching for the busy 
man. There should be co-operation in index- 
ing, cataloging, classification systems, exchange 
of duplicate material, messenger service, mail 
and telegraph service, etc. 

These libraries are not in themselves spe- 
cial— they are accumulated to serve the spe- 
organization, management and 

differ very little from any 
other type. What one needs in administering 
such a library is a broad knowledge of li- 
brary economy—so broad that one is able to 
make the correct application of principles to 
an intensive kind of library problem. It is 
very essential for the librarian who goes into 
a special field not to lose sight of the fact 
that he is a specialist, and that his specialty 
is books and information, and methods for 
making these accessible. He cannot afford to 
sacrifice his professional connections or cover 
up his hall-mark. There is sometimes a temp- 
tation to do this as one’s zeal and effort are 
constantly stimulated by contact with experts 
in one field, but the influence is much greater 
and the assistance much more appreciated if 
it comes from one who is sure of his field 


cialists. In 


demands _ they 
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and can preserve his place as a_ specialist 
amoug specialists. I do not mean by this that 
the librarian must not become conversant with 
every factor of the field he attempts to cover, 
this goes without saying—he must learn the 
language of the trade—the symbols of the 
trade, its relation with other trades and a 
thousand other things, but these should all 
be looked at from the angle of information. 
This being true, it naturally follows that one 
should not attempt to assume such a position 
until fully equipped to uphold the office. There 
is a competition not felt in any other type 
of library, for here one is associated with 
men of ability and purpose who expect the 
kind of service they themselves would give. 

Those who direct the work of such a li- 
brary have opportunity to further the whole 
library movement. As was stated in the be- 
ginning of this paper the users of these li- 
braries are usually professional or business 
men, and these are the men who mold public 
opinion and foster public undertakings. If 
these men are satisfied with the service which 
they receive from the library which caters 
to their business interests they will have 
awakened in them a desire to see others profit 
by a like service. They will want their chil- 
dren to enjoy the pleasures and opportunities 
of the public library and will be willing to 
lend their support to such institutions. It is 
the repetition of an idea which eventually 
takes root and brings fruition to a slow grow- 
ing plant. The library influence must be felt 
by every inember of every family if it is to 
fulfil libraries 
serving the specialists are doing a mighty 


its perfect mission, and the 


work in adult education. 

We sometimes hear expressions of regret 
that the special library is not a cultural li- 
brary, that it has no opportunity to use books 
as literature; but, as a matter of fact, there 
are many openings and requests for advice 
about books in other lines than the one in 
which the library specializes. This advice is 
sought because the librarian is recognized not 
alone as an authority in one subject, but as 
one versed in book selection, book-buying— 
booklore along any line. Again some of those 
libraries which we term “special” are devoted 
entirely to the cultural or bibliographical side 
as is the Grolier Club in New York, the Hunt- 
ington Library at San Gabriel, California, and 
many others of this type. I wish I had time 
to tell you of some of the compensations 
which come to those of us who are privileged 
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to work in these libraries—they are so worth. 
while and the aid we give is usually so far 
reaching. It is a satisfaction to think yoy 
have had a small part in helping to build a 
bridge, or stamp out yellow fever, or make 
better laws for children, or contribute to the 
safety of miners who work under ground, 
These are really fundamental questions and 
are not undertaken alone by the man who 
wants to increase his income. I believe they 
more often work to save lives than to saye 
dollars. 

The two classes of libraries which will be 
discussed here may be divided into two quite 
distinct types: (1) Those large libraries hous- 
ing collections of books limited to a special 
field and serving any worker in that field 
and (2) those which are an integral part of 
a business and are formed to serve only the 
members of that special organization. The 
libraries of the first type are usually limited 
to reference use and those who come for as- 
sistance are usually advanced or graduate 
students who have some knowledge of books, 
The collection must not only provide the most 
up-to-date information, but must furnish the 
source material showing the historical survey 
of the field as well. Such collections become 
large and permanent and are storehouses to 
which the business libraries and even the pub- 
lic libraries may come for material which 
they cannot afford to collect and store. They 
must, of necessity, be located in large centers 
within the reach of the greatest number of 
workers. Each library is at once met with 
the problem of setting the boundaries of its 
field. This is somewhat difficult, but it is es- 
sential if intensive work is to be done and the 
collection is to be kept within reasonable limits 
There is great satisfaction in hav- 

It is possible to survey the whole 


of space. 
ing limits. 
field and build up a strong and balanced col- 
lection. The selection of the books is of 
great importance, but as the title of this paper 
is Reference and Research, we shall have to 
pass over this subject. The library must have 
more than printed matter—it must have facts 
pointing the way to other facts which are not 
yet in print. Investigations are going on all 
over the world which may duplicate the work 
to be undertaken and the library should be 
able to forestall such duplication. The l- 
brarian must know, for example, that he can 
call upon the National Research Council for 
certain kinds of unprinted information, that 
the Italian Council can be reached by tele 
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phone, and perhaps answer the question as 
to the very latest wages paid in Rome, that a 
special library near by can answer a question 
outside of his immediate field, that a man 
who was in last week is an expert in the 
Japanese language and can make a translation 
on short notice. 

It is difficult to talk about methods in hand- 
ling the questions which come to a special 
library because these methods differ with the 
subject to be handled. What is required is a 
knowledge of the field—its historical develop- 
ment—its prominent men—the high spots in 
its development—its relation to other fields— 
its application to business, the official bodies 
promoting its interests, etc. Knowing these, 
one must select the quickest and most prob- 
able method of approach. An_ illustration 
taken from the technical library where my 
experience has been gained may serve to show 
how a searcher works :— 


“Some time ago a member presented 
the following question: ‘About fifteen to 
twenty years ago the sulphur beds of the 
Island of Saba were worked; find the 
references.’ 

“In a case like this the card catalogues 
and most of the printed indexes are of 
little use, for even the encyclopedias dis- 
miss a small place like Saba with a per- 
functory note of about five or six lines, 
stating that it is a small island belong- 
ing to the Dutch West Indies, etc. 

“Reflection shows that the only way to 
attack such questions is to analyze them 
and think out a plan leading to the de- 
sired information. Thus in the Saba case 
the population would be very small and, 
therefore, mining operations of any ex- 
tent would very likely be reflected in the 
figures. Again, the ore mined would pre- 
sumably be exported, and being a poor 
ore by inference (for otherwise opera- 
tions would be still going on), it could 
not stand the freight rate to Holland; 
it would most likely be shipped to the 
United States, also on account of geo- 
graphical location and shipping facilities. 
Thus we obtain two sets of figures, popu- 
lation and imports to United States, with 
which to begin operations. Which of 
these two sets is more likely to be avail- 
able, to be more accessible and more ac- 
curate? Experience teaches that as a rule 
population figures are more reliable and 
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more easily accessible, hence these were 
made the point of attack. 

“After considerable trouble, sufficient 
figures were obtained between the years 
of 1886 and 1913 to construct a curve, 
showing that a peak occurred about the 
year 1888. This was followed by a con- 
tinuous decline, but preceded by rather 
small variations. Figures before 1886 
could not be located, although it would 
have been interesting to follow out the 
variations indicated. Assuming that the 
year 1888, the peak of the reconstructed 
curve, was the year of the mining opera- 
tions in question, this would agree fairly 
with the statement of the inquirer that 
they took place fifteen to twenty years 
ago, for in almost every case the time 
given is understated. The obvious course 
to follow now was, therefore, to examine 
the figures giving the imports into the 
United States for the corresponding peri- 
od. Naturally, no geographical figures 
were available for a small place like Saba, 
the only statistics found including all the 
Dutch West Indies and Surinam; as for 
the subject sulphur, it was useless to think 
of tracing it in the imports. 

“The tables of imports found, however, 
proved to be disappointing, for they 
showed no unusual features; there was 
no peak corresponding to that of the pop- 
ulation, nor was it perhaps reasonable to 
expect such an indication in view of the 
complexity of figures. 

“According ‘to the population curve it 
was useless to examine import figures 
for later years, so it was decided to work 
backward at any rate to 1880, for there 
a decennial table for 1870-80 might be 
found. So it turned out to be, and the 
figures for 1875 indicated a fairly large 
import. What was more remarkable still, 
this import figure was isolated—it was 
preceded and followed by entire absence 
of imports. Although this absence might 
be satisfactorily explained in various 
ways, this was a good enough indica- 
tion on which to refer to mining maga- 
zines of that year in the hope of finding 
Saba, and so it happened. The article 
giving the information was found in the 
Engineering and Mining Journal for July, 
1875, vol. 20, p. 56. 

“It may be argued that going through 
the mining magazines at once would have 
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led to the desired result, but in view of 
the fact the inquirer was twenty-two 
years out in his statement, the fallacy 
of this is obvious. Besides, searching in- 
dexes for a number of years back has its 
difficulties; one is forcefully reminded 
of the philosopher’s dictum, ‘Nothing is 
constant but change.’” 


While reference and research work are 
closely allied and a simple reference question 
may grow into a search, there is a great dif- 
ference in the methods of handling the two 
types of questions. Library research involves 
extensive scrutiny for information as applied 
to a definite and very specific need or pur- 
pose. It means a.selection of material, and 
often involves the examination of numerous 
references only a part of which will have a 
bearing on the topic under investigation. For 
example, the Engineering Library has recently 
completed a search on lift bridges, but the 
only items wanted were those having a very 
definite reference to one feature, because the 
man for whom the search was made was try- 
ing to break a patent. 

Reference questions are quite the same in 
all libraries, they differ from search questions 
in requiring less extensive investigation. A 
single fact is usually wanted, the application 
of which we may not know. The reader is 
given a definite book which answers his ques- 
tion and he is left to make his own deduc- 
tions. Such questions can usually be answered 
quickly and are limited to the everyday in- 
quiries which come over the desk, while the 
search may mean an exhaustive bibliography 
extending over several months or a_ vear. 
These searches form a splendid collection of 
bibliographies. There are now over three 
thousand on file in the Engineering Societies 
Library, which have been compiled, in most 
part, at the request of our members. The 
library maintains a pay service department to 
which men may write for material cover- 
ing any subject in our field. This is a fea- 
ture which, I believe, is not followed by any 
other library, but the policy has proved most 
successful, and it makes it possible for the li- 
brary to meet the demand for a grade of 
work which it could not otherwise supply. 
The cost of a search is made to cover ex- 
penses only, and the price varies from $2.00 
to $1,000. The preparation of a search usu- 
ally leads to the ordering of photoprints of 
some articles listed, and requests are fre- 
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quently made for translations of articles from 
foreign books and magazines. This means 
that the library reference service consists 
(1) of a Reference Department which takes 
care of the general reference questions and 
serves those readers who visit the library to 
do their own research work, (2) a Search 
Department giving bibliographic service, trans- 
lation service, photoprint service and card ref- 
erence service. The latter service supplies the 
busy man with all current references cover- 
ing any subject he may specify. The service 
of this library is not limited to the United 
States but extends to most remote corners of 
the globe. It is rather interesting to note 
that the majority of foreign requests come 
from Great Britain and China. A great deal 
is expected of the service we offer. With a 
request for a photoprint of a German article 
the other day came the question, “Will it be 
in English when I get it?” 

The searcher must be able to annotate and 
make digests of the articles he examines, 
This is a phase of our work which has ‘e- 
ceived little attention in the library schools, 
but is a very important feature in advanced 
reference work. The National Research 
Council has issued a very helpful circular on 
the subject of digesting, which shows the im- 
portance they give to the subject. 

Every worker in a library which is spe- 
cializing must look at his work from the 
special angle. This means constant observa- 
tion and many deviations from the common 
practice. Books cannot be accepted for their 
face value; the Catalog Department becomes a 
laboratory for the analysis of printed matter. 
A set of municipal reports may conceal a 
very important monograph unless each volume 
is carefully scanned. One might not expect 
to find a contribution to the geology of New 
York City in the Reports of Central Park, 
but one of the early reports contains such an 
article. The following story shows what hap- 
pens when careful indexing is not done :— 


“Some years ago a _metallurgist in 
a Connecticut industry overcame a diffi- 
culty in a manufacturing process. He 
recorded his success in a paper before a 
local technical society. His facts with 
their significance only half suspected, 
were buried in the publication of that lo- 
cal society—yes, so far as the United 
States of America was concerned, but a 
few years later there appeared in the 
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markets of the world an article of con- 
siderable commercial value, of German 
origin protected by German and Amer- 
ican patents. A man with a sticky mem- 
ory, who knew of the Connecticut paper, 
suspected a connection and traced it.” 


The second type of library for specialists, 
that which is an integral part of an industrial 
organization, may well be called a business 
library. These have grown up in great num- 
bers to date and are either adjuncts to the 
research department or are independent de- 
partments of the business organization. The 
English call them “intelligence departments” 
and their status in England has been described 
in the very interesting book, “Research in the 
Industries” by Fleming and Pearce, published 
in 1922. They vary in size in accord with 
the size of the firm and belong to banks, ac- 
counting firms, publishing houses, insurance 
companies and many other industries. 

It is rather interesting to find arguments 
which can be advanced for the formation of 
such a library and to note how it functions. 
All business men are confronted with their 
competitors, and keen rivalry means keen 
thinking. Products must be studied for qual- 
ity, and quantity must be turned out at the 
least cost. This means observation from the 
scientific angle, from the production angle, 
and from the selling angle. It means that the 
business man must study economics if he is 
to realize the trend of trade, wages and out- 
put, and he must gather about him special- 
ists to test materials and improve methods. 
How is the library department, in its efforts 
along these lines, going to become a paying 
investment? This question has been answered 
in quite a telling way in an article in the 
October, 1923 number of the Journal of Po- 
litical Economy, in which the author, turning 
from arguments on material costs to cost of 
knowledge, makes the following statement :— 


“There is another sort of productive 
machinery that is not often spoken of in 
the same breath with lathes or freight- 
cars but which has to go along with them 
if they are to be live, industrial capital 
instead of worthless junk. This other 
productive instrument consists of knowl- 
edge, information, and the results of all 
forms of industrial experimentation and 
research. Here we have an expense that 
comes nearer being genuinely constant 
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than any other, in the sense of being in- 
dependent of output. 

“The reason why other ‘constant’ ex- 
penses all vary is that the machines, or 
buildings, or material equipment of any 
other sort, on which the so-called ‘con- 
stant’ outlays are made, can, after all, do 
only a limited amount of work and can 
be used up. Two trains cannot run in 
opposite directions on the same track at 
the same time and there is a limit to 
the number of trains which can run in 
the same direction, while the rails wear 
out more or less in proportion to the 
number of trains passing over them, and 
the ballast has to be renewed more or 
less in proportion to the pounding of the 
trafic. But the knowledge of how to 
temper the rails, how to prevent trans- 
verse fissures, how best to treat the ties 
and how to anchor the rails and ties to- 
gether, how to prevent accidents, organ- 
ize train schedules and keep the necessary 
accounts and records—this knowledge is 
not worn out or exhausted no matter how 
much use is made of it. It is only the 
material’ means; the labor, the steel, the 
wood, and the chemicals, that may be 
used up in the process of exploiting this 
knowledge. 

“In a sense, knowledge is the only in- 
strument of production that is not sub- 
ject to diminishing returns. This means 
that an added output brings possibilities 
of economy in all those items of expense 
that come under the headings of knowl- 
edge, information, and research.” 


Some librarians dislike to give any empha- 
sis to costs, but if we are distributors of 
information and if this is the one business 
factor which can be produced at a decreasing 
cost, we hold one of the most telling argu- 
ments for the spreading of the library idea. 

The greatest danger lies in the use of this 
element. If libraries are not organized with 
intelligence and if they are not administered 
with ability and effectiveness, they cannot live 
in a business organization. The _ library 
should not be the first department to be dis- 
continued if it is the money saving depart- 
ment. If it is the first item to be. cut from 
the budget, something is wrong. Service 
should be so good that the firm cannot do 
without it. Here again one must have the 
wisdom to adapt methods to an organization 
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already functioning. These methods must be 
convincing, sure and stable. They must re- 
spond to the local need, even if they have 
never been used in a library before, but they 
must be built on a true understanding of li- 
brary principles, the difference must be in 
the application not in the fundamental theory. 
It is not enough to know how to classify 
books by an approved system, one must be 
able to develop and expand systems and ad- 
vance arguments for their use which shall 
win confidence and establish trust. Reference 
and research work cannot be carried on ad- 
vantageously unless the library tools are well 
made and well maintained, nor can problems 
be solved unless the correct books are se- 
lected—those which will give the quickest and 
most accurate answers. Add to this a mind 
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which is ever on the alert to serve any reason. 
able need and ready to study every angle of 
his subject, then we should have the equip. 
ment for answering at least some of the needs 
of the business library. We can no longer 
ask, “Shall we serve the business man?” We 
have been commandeered—we are in. The 
real question is how shall we most effectively 
meet this great opportunity. In measuring 
any force we are concerned with two com- 
ponents: its magnitude and its direction. | 
have made an attempt in this paper to show 
the trend of a comparatively new force which 
is injecting an interesting’ and important ele- 
ment into our work and to prove that this 
new energy needs our directing power, our 
ideals and our support. 


What We Are Planning for the 


National Business and Financial Library 
By Alice L. Rose 


PURPOSE—While it is difficult to give spe- 
cific details about the National Business and 
Financial Library until next spring, when we 
expect our building to be completed, I can 
give you something of its purpose, the history 
of its development, its general scope and pro- 
posed service. In the minds of its founders, 
this library is to be, first of all, a small con- 
tribution to the financial world to help to com- 
bat the present menace arising from the issue 
and sale of fraudulent securities. The li- 
brary is not being established for profit. The 
men who are standing back of it are not 
looking for money. What they wish to es- 
tablish is, first, a library which will furnish 
information, not only to the small investment 
houses which cannot afford to maintain such 
a department in their own organization, but 
also to the individual investor throughout the 
country, who is unable to pay for reliable in- 
formation; second, to establish a clearing 
house where the large institutions as well as 
the smaller investment houses will learn to 
turn for information which cannot be found 
elsewhere. Realizing the truth of the princi- 
ple that we value most highly those things for 
which we must give something in return, a 
small annual membership fee will be charged 
to those who are able to pay for the informa- 
tion. This fee will cover the charge for ref- 


erence work only. When it is a question of a 
long piece of research work, a fee in propor- 
tion to the time spent will be charged. 

HISTORY OF ITS DEVELOPMENT—I 
think, however, that you will be interested 
in the history and development of the idea of 
a national financial library and in its progress 
up to the present time, as well as in our plans 
for the future. The value and necessity of a 
library which would furnish for its members 
information concerning both foreign and 
domestic securities, were recognized as early 
as 1919, when Mr. Thomas Lamont presented 
the report of the Foreign Securities Commit- 
tee to the Investment Bankers Association. 
The problem of the establishment of such a 
library was taken up and carried on by Mr. 
Albert H. Wiggin, who succeeded Mr. Lamont 
as chairman of this committee. It was con- 
stantly before the Special Library Committee 
(which succeeded the Foreign Securities Com- 
mittee) until the Convention in Del Monte, 
California, in October 1922, when the idea 
was taken up and further developed by Mr. 
Roy W. Porter, president of Poor’s Publish- 
ing Company, through his representative, Mr. 
Carlos C. Houghton. 

During the following year plans were 
worked out on which the library should be 
started on a small scale, using as a nucleus 


1'Paper before the Financial Group at Saratoga. 
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the library of Poor’s Publishing Company, the 
material of which was already at its disposal. 
It was planned to offer to about fifty banks 
and investment houses the opportunity to ask 
for whatever information they needed during 
the succeeding year, but with the understand- 
ing that there would be every effort made, but 
no obligation, to answer them. These ques- 
tions were to be used solely as a basis on 
which it would be possible to furnish a real 
and increasingly valuable service after the ex- 
piration of the experimental year. These fifty 
selected firms were to pay for that first year 
only what they considered the service had ac- 
tually been worth to them. This proposed 
scheme was published in the June 1923 Bul- 
letin of the Investment Bankers Association 
of America. \ 


The article was read by Mr. Roger W. 
Babson. Impressed by the possibilities of this 
plan, which exactly fitted in with and sup- 
plemented the plan of a statistical center 
which he was just beginning to develop. Mr. 
Babson immediately offered to give a site at 
Babson Park and to furnish the funds for 
a building to house this library. This offer 
would enable us to start with a_ specially 
planned and well equipped building, instead of 
rented space, thus advancing by several years 
the time when we could obtain a building of 
our own with sufficient floor space to carry 
to its full development the object for which 
In other words, we 
will be able to start next spring with the 
equipment: which otherwise would have been 
only an ideal for several years. In addition 
to this, Mr. Porter was increasingly convinced 
that the fact of the library’s being located 
outside of New York would be an advantage, 
rather than a disadvantage, to the concerns 
whom he was most anxious to serve, namely, 
the small banks and houses 
throughout the country. If we were located 
in the city, the tendency would be to devote 
our time to catering to the wants of large 
institutions rather than to developing means 
of helping the smaller ones. 


it was being established. 


investment 


At this point you might be interested in 
hearing something about the plans for the 
building and its location. Situated at Babson 
Park at one end of the Babson Institute 
campus of one hundred and _ seventy-eight 
acres, the library will stand on the crest of 
a wooded hill from which, on a clear day, 


Boston Harbor is plainly visible. Wellesley 
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College is about a mile in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

Another advantage of this location is the 
above-mentioned statistical center where vari- 
ous trade associations of the country will 
have their headquarters. This makes impor- 
tant statistical information along trade lines 
easily accessible to the library. Another 
feature of the statistical center is that a large 
relief map of the United States, covering ap- 
proximately thirty-five hundred square feet, 
showing elevations, rivers, forests, fishing 
grounds, agricultural ranges, mining districts, 
water powers, etc., as well as cities and states, 
railroads and famous highways, will be lo- 
cated in the central section of the library 
building. Mr. Babson’s plan for this center 
also includes a states building where each 
state will have an exhibit in charge of a rep- 
resentative who will be equipped to furnish 
the latest statistical information on state ac- 
tivities. 

SCOPE—On either side of the central or 
map section of the building are wings, one 
of which will be devoted to reading rooms, 
consultation rooms, and a complete collection 
and exhibit of detailed maps, charts and 
graphs, showing topography, rivers and har- 
bors; hydro-electric power developments; 
canals and inland waterways; transportation 
routes by land, water and air; farms, forests 
and mines; oil and pipe lines, mineral resour- 
ces and fishing grounds, etc. In this wing also 
will be housed the corporation files, as a 
foundation for which we shall have the pres- 
ent files of Poor’s Publishing Company. 
These date from 1830 and include not only a 
very full collection of annual reports, inden- 
tures, mortgages and the usual material found 
in such files, but also a complete file of the 
clippings from which the Poor’s Daily Digest 
has been compiled since its beginning, to- 
gether with a file of clippings from the In- 
vestment News Section of the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle filed under the name 
of the company. If any one desires to see the 
history of a corporation as given in the Chron- 
icle from about 1890, it will be possible for 
us, upon their request, to make and send them 
a photostat copy. This collection likewise 
contains a very complete file of obsolete se- 
curities which brings up to date the two col- 
umns of Smythe’s Obsolete Securities, pub- 
lished in 1904 and Iort. 

The other wing will contain books, periodi- 
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cals, subject file material on immigration, 
production and distribution, trade, finance, 
prices, labor problems, savings, insurance, tax- 
ations, business failures, public health, weather 
forecasts, etc. It is our plan not only to build 
up the most complete collection over a long 
series of years, of foreign documents, state, 
federal and municipal reports that now exists 
in the country, but also to obtain rare and 
unusual volumes which are so necessary for 
a research library of this scope and which 
will be available to the smaller libraries of 
individual concerns for their occasional needs, 
together with a very extensive collection of 
financial, business and trade periodicals, both 
foreign and domestic. 

We can do this, for we shall have, as soon 
as the building is finished, twelve and a half 
thousand square feet of floor space, In ad- 
dition to this, four thousand square feet more 
can be made available by finishing the third 
floors. The building has also been planned 
with a view to future extensions, which will 
add six more wings, three additions to each 
of the already existing wings. 

SERVICE—Because of our almost unlim- 
ited space we can render this distinct service 
to libraries already existing, as well as those 
which will be formed in the future, namely, 
we can provide single housing for a great mass 
of material which is now being duplicated in 
many business and financial libraries, and we 
can save each library which pays high rental 
on this duplicate material a great expense in 
storage. When a library has not space to 
take care of all material that library need 
not hesitate to send it to us, knowing that it 
can be referred to whenever needed. A pho- 
tostat copy of the sections desired can be 
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sent instead of the entire volume or instead 
of a digest. 

Furthermore, the consideration of time and 
distance in communicating with our library 
will be of no account to the firms throughout 
the country that have direct wires to New York 
or Boston, te., a Chicago firm having a 
direct wire to Boston or New York can trans- 
mit their question to their Boston or New 
York office, who can in turn call us. We ex- 
pect to continue the New York office through 
which New York concerns can have direct 
connection with us. 

In order to avoid any possibility of leakage 
of information to competing concerns, re- 
quests for information will be coded by a 
confidential assistant so that the research 
worker will not know for whom she is work- 
ing. These precautions will be taken when- 
ever requested. 

Eventually, part of the library service will 
be the publication of a bulletin. 

To work out the scope of this bulletin, as 
well as the field which the library shall cover, 
and any other points which may come up on 
which I might desire to consult with them, 
I am going to ask twenty-five members of the 
3usiness Section of this Special Libraries 
Association to form an advisory committee. 

In concluding, let me say we have no 
thought of competition with any existing li- 
brary. Eliminate from your own minds any 
idea that there is or ever will be competition 
on the part of the National Business and 
Financial Library with any library that now 
exists or that may in the future be established. 
Substitute for this the idea of hearty co- 
operation in carrying out the purpose of its 
founder—service to mankind. 


A Few of the Outstanding Books 
on Business Economics 


Published During the Year June, 1923—June, 1924 
By Robert L. Smitley 


There has been considerable mulling about 
with economic panaceas which lean more to 
generalizations than to practical applications. 
In selecting outstanding books it is necessary 
first to select the outstanding subjects which 
are most likely to interest the business man. 


1 Talk given before the Financial Group. 


After the subjects are selected, then we must 
find what appears to be best written about 
them. For example, the best book on foreign 
trade ever written, if published today, would 
only cause nausea for the average business 
man. 
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No more are we to expect big returns in 
business. Therefore a study of PROFITS is 
becoming an absolute necessity. Big fortunes 
from business ceased with the close of the 
silent panic of 1920 and readjustments are 
necessary. “The Economics of Overhead 
Costs’ has been written by Professor J. 
Maurice Clark of the University of Chi- 
cago. While this subject was noted by John 
Stuart Mill, yet little attention has been given 
it until the present generation. Professor 
Clark pioneers the way to adjust the laws 
of costs to the business-cycle, discusses the 
economics of combination, and the various 
kinds of business rhythms in relation to over- 
head. A study of the joint overhead costs 
of the industrial system must be made for the 
benefit of each individual business institution. 
This subject should be the emphatic one of 
the compilation of business library material. 


The second problem is in banking. During 
the war we had all realized that the Federal 
Reserve System was the bulwark of our busi- 
But insidious factors have crept in- 
Congress insists upon tinker- 


ness life. 
to the scheme. 
ing with the law, amending it, playing poli- 
tics with it, until there have arisen grave 
doubts as to its usefulness during a period of 
reconstruction and peace. What has happened 
to the acceptance market? What are we go- 
ing to do with our gold surplus? Now that 
the Federal Reserve’s rediscounting function 
has fallen into innocuous desuetude, what 
is likely to be the result? It may be true that 
H. Parker Willis is persona non grata to the 
leading minds in banking, but his ‘Federal 
Reserve System,” with its 1765 pages is 
certainly a masterpiece for presenting the 
whole subject. There is likely to be as much 
interest displayed over the Federal Reserve 
policies as there was over the bimetallic con- 
troversy in the late nineties. 

If there are one hundred and ten million 
people in the United States, it is safe to as- 
sume that about five million think logically 


-and one hundred and five million think psy- 


chologically. The psychological thinkers— 
those who are ruled by their emotions and are 
human sheep—and are directed by the dema- 
gogues. Economics is not psychological think- 
ing. Economics in its relation to love, hate, 
or religion is paradoxical. Emotion must give 
way to logic when one understands these ec- 
onomic laws. One may easily hate Germany 
and some act, superinduced by this hate, might 
easily result in economic disaster to the hater. 
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Witness some phases of current French eco- 
nomics! It is, therefore, delightful to get 
hold of a boc’ such as “Bankers and Credit” 
by the great English writer Hartley Withers. 
It is the kind of a book which “debunks” the 
aforementioned panaceas. In a word or sen- 
tence he shoots to pieces the jumping dollar 
of Professor Irving Fisher, the utopianism of 
Dr. Gustav Cassel and the gold-eliminat- 
ing theory of J. M. Keynes. The economic 
utopians may have some value in their ideas, 
but almost all of them are grossly over-em- 
phasized. It is as if the act of bobbing the 
hair might bring about economic equality of 
women or the use of the lip stick superinduce 
the desire for osculatory exercise. Mr. With- 
ers writes so well that the moron may under- 
stand, and the effect of his book is likely to 
be the same as pouring oil on troubled waters. 
Professor J. A. R. Marriott, of Oxford Uni- 
versity, has also contributed brilliantly to this 
subject (economics). In the preface of his 
“Economics and Ethics” he writes, “I have 
throughout attempted to utilize such knowl- 
edge as I possess of affairs, particularly of 
finance and industry, alike for the purpose of 
supporting the conclusions of economic theory 
by reference to the actual facts of business 
and also, in the hope of disarming the sus- 
picion still entertained by ‘practical’ men of 
the merely theoretical economist.” In his book 
he has accomplished his purpose. In _ this 
country the contributions of Mr. Harvey Fisk 
of the Bankers Trust Co., Dr. B. M. Ander- 
son, of the Chase National Bank, and many 
others have almost accomplished a revolution 
as to the business man’s viewpoint of the 
economist. x 

The time is fast approaching when defla- 
tion will reach the real estate business. There 
is no organized or liquid market for this form 
of wealth and, when deflation does come, it 
will reach us with an accelerated speed which 
will approximate a geometric progression. At 
that time there will be so much interest in 
land economics that every librarian in the 
country will be non-plussed to provide the 
material. The emphatic book on this subject, 
forming a sane background for the whole, is 
“Elements of Land Economics” by Professor 
R. T. Ely and E. W. Morehouse. Land credit, 
taxation, values, rights, etc., are basically de- 
scribed in modern terms. It is essentially a 
text book and the style has no “jazz” element 
in it, but it certainly covers the questions 


which will arise. And when this depressing 
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avalanche of real estate offerings reaches us 
and the weaker of real estate mortgage com- 
panies are tottering, the following books will 
all be very much in demand: 


Fisher’s—“Principles of Real Estate”; 

Spilker’s—“Real Estate Business as a Pro- 
fession” ; 

Isman’s—‘“Real Estate in All Its Branches” ; 

Reeve’s—‘“Real Estate Transfers and Con- 
veyances”—In preparation; 

Moffett’s—“‘Real Estate 
preparation; 

MacChesney’s—‘Real 
preparation; 


Investments’—In 


Estate Law’ —In 


Furthermore, a study of the “Agricultural 
Crisis 1920-23,” by R. R. Enfield, offers possi- 
bility for profitable reading matter on the part 
of business men, especially bankers. 


But all of the foregoing interest will fade 
into oblivion when the next few administra- 
tions at Washington attempt to balance the 
budgets. For the bonus payments, and the 
various costly stabilizing devices—absolutely 
uneconomic from their sources—funds must 
be raised. How are these funds to be raised? 
There is only one way—taxation. Would that 
every school child be compelled to pass an 
examination on “Taxation: The People’s 
Business,” by Honorable Andrew W. Mel- 
lon. It may or may not be true that Mr. 
Mellon’s recent bill was not perfect, but 
he at least is sound and sane. The principles 
set forth in that little book will do more to 
foster logical thinking than all of the erudite, 
classical writings of T. S. Adams, Taussig or 
Seligman. The seed sown in the public mind 
by this exposition of common sense in tax- 
ation will bear future fruit. Just as measles, 
whooping-cough and the crime wave, we have 
with us always the problem of taxation. Gov- 
ernment bonds must be paid off some time, 
either with sinking funds or special taxes. In 
the end it is direct or indirect taxation, but it 
is the citizen who “pays and pays and pays.” 
Consequently it is well to be very thoroughly 
posted on this most important of economic 
subjects. We may happily succeed in murder- 
ing all legislators by crowding them into a 
room and filling them with lethal gas, but 
even with a Dictator left it is necessary to 
raise funds to pay the expenses of the com- 
monweal and fill the pork barrel. 

During the past year or so, according to 
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H. L. Doherty, at the Electrical Convention 
in Atlantic City, the public was swindled out 
of about a billion dollars worth of surplus 
funds through improper investments. The ay- 
erage public mind knows as much about in- 
vestment as a three-year-old boy about the 
care and feeding of infants. Therefore any 
constructive treatise on this subject is accept- 
able. While “Investment—A New Profes- 
sion,” by Henry S. Sturgis, with an introduc- 
tion by Ex-president Seymour L. Cromwell, 
of the New York Stock Exchange, does add 
to the constructiveness of the subject and the 
clear explanation of it, yet the reader may 
well afford to skip the chapter on Speculation, 
The writer goes back into the old fashioned 
ignorance where the differentiation between 
the terms investment, speculation and gam- 
bling is defined as mental purpose rather than 
economic application. But this chapter does 
not deteriorate the value of the main work. 
One of the “jobs” of the librarian is to so 
inculcate economic knowledge in the masses’ 
mind that they will not commit economic sui- 
cide by supporting the mealy-mouthed security 
salesman in affluence. 


It would not be fair to pass over two ex- 
cellent reference books. The first is “The Ac- 
countants’ Handbook,” edited by Professor 
Sailers, and the other is Birdseye’s “Encyclo- 
pedia of Business and Legal Forms.” Eco- 
nomic libraries will eventually be forced to 
have both of these books, although the title 
of Birdseye’s book is ponderous and mislead- 
ing. To try to comment upon them would be 
as difficult as giving a review of the telephone 
directory or the Didot-Bottin of France. 


Only a few of the “high spots” have been 
touched in this short resumé. It is fright- 
fully lacking in completeness, but it should 


offer sufficient mental food for at least one 


or two ideas so that the reader may feel he 
or she is keeping in touch with current eco- 
nomic affairs. In the end, books of this type 
are only the result of the churning about of 
many magazine articles and news reports, so 
it is to the current, volatile material that one 
must continuously turn to be certain that the 
latest developmens have been observed. 

Mr. Smitley distributed at the meeting a 
list of “Books on Business Economics” pub- 
lished within the year. Copies of this can 
be had from him at the Dixie Book Shop, 
Inc., 140 Greenwich Street, New York. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


It is with much satisfaction that the Executive Board announces as editor 
of SpeciaL Lipraries Mr. Herbert O. Brigham, librarian of the Rhode Island 
State Library of Providence, who succeeds Miss Laura Gibbs. 


No assignment within the gift of the Executive Board is more important 
than this. SPECIAL LipRariEs is our only official spokesman. Through its pages 
are revealed our aims, our plans, our ideals and our achievements. Its editor 
may make it not only interpretive of every phase of the many sided SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES movement, but powerful also in giving to that movement definite shape 
and direction. In Mr. Brigham the Board finds an editor who possesses uncom- 
mon fitness for the difficult tasks of the assignment. He has long been engaged 
in responsible library work, is familiar with the SPECIAL LIBRARIES movement 
from the beginning, is in sympathy with its aims, and is desirous of making the 
magazine an energetic exponent of everything for which it stands. Few men in 
the Association have wider acquaintance among librarians of every type. 


Associated with Mr. Brigham in the editorial direction of the magazine will 
be Professor Henry H. Norris of the McGraw-Hill Company of New: York. 
While a newcomer in the special library field, Mr. Norris brings to the editorial 
management wide experience in editing, assembling and using highly specialized 
information. In such capable hands the friends of the magazine may look for- 
ward confidently to a year of signal achievement. 


Miss Laura Gibbs, who has with great devotion edited the magazine for the 
last year, lays down the editorial burden at her own request. Miss Gibbs kindly 
consented to supervise the preparation of the September and October issues which 
were either distributed or prepared for the press before the above assignments 
became effective. We know that the Association joins us in expressing our appre- 
ciation of the work which Miss Gibbs has done. 
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Associations 


American Library Association 


The volume of Annual Reports issued for 
the Saratoga meeting has fifty pages of close- 
ly printed matter, a record of most creditable 
activity on the part of the Association. 

Gifts for the year amounted to more than 
$100,000, the largest being those from the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Temporary 
Training Board, for the Survey and for the 
School in Paris. It calls attention also to the 
relations between its educational recommenda- 
tions and library salaries which are too low to 
attract enough suitable recruits. 

At the first session of the new Board of 
Education for Librarianship which ‘met in 
Chicago, September 4 and 5, Adam Strohm, 
librarian of the Detroit Public Library, was 
elected chairman of the Board for the coming 
year. The Board of Education for Librari- 
anship was created by action of the Council 
of the American Library Association at the 
A.L.A. annual conference at Saratoga Springs 
in July. The duties of this Board are to in- 
vestigate the entire field of library training 
and to formulate and recommend standards 
for library schools and other training agencies. 
Members of the Board in addition to the 
chairman, who attended the Chicago session 
were: Harrison W. Craver of the Engineer- 
ing Societies Library, New York; Andrew 
Keogh, librarian of Yale University; Eliza- 
beth M. Smith, director of the Albany Free 
Libraries; Malcolm G. Wyer, newly appointed 
librarian of the Denver Public Library. The 
secretary of the Board is Sarah C. N. Bogle 
of Chicago who is also assistant secretary of 
the American Library Association, and direc- 
tor of the American Library in Paris. The 
executive assistant is Harriet E. Howe, for- 
merly assistant professor of library science, 
Simmons College, Boston. 

At the Chicago meetings there was discus- 
sion of the widespread need for trained li- 
brarians which the library schools are at pres- 
ent incapable of supplying in sufficient num- 
ber. There is need for more library schools 
and for the expansion of those already exist- 
ing. The need for scholarships and fellow- 
ships in library schools was also discussed. 

It was announced that there will be an open 
meeting in connection with the mid-winter 
meetings of the A.L.A. in Chicago. 


Philadelphia Annual Report, June 1924 


The principal new work planned by the 
Council for the year 1923-1924 was the pro- 
curing of evening instruction in library sci- 
ence for the library workers of Philadelphia 
and vicinity. 

After thorough investigation, the Council 
decided to make use of the advantages offered 
by the Division of School Extension of the 
Philadelphia Board of Public Education. 
Under this division, courses will be given in 
any branch of library science for which there 
are fifteen or more applicants who pass the 
required entrance examinations. (In the 
same school, all preparatory subjects above 
grammar grades, may be had.) Miss Bessie 
Graham, librarian of the Apprentices’ Library 
is in charge of the courses in library science. 

The Periodical Committee has continued its 
good work, and a Union List, in the form of 
regular L.B. cards, is now in use in the Peri- 
odical Department of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia., Each card-gives the exact title 
of a periodical, the library where it is avail- 
able, the inclusive dates and volumes avail- 
able, and, in the case of current publications, 
the place and frequency of issue, ,and the 
price. 

The value of this list is exceedingly great 
to both general and special libraries. Even 
now, though still incomplete, it is used every 
day to locate material for business men, re- 
search students and other libraries. 

The Membership Committee has checked 
through the Directory of Libraries, and have 
got into communication with all persons who 
were not members of the Council. Replies 
have been received from a number of people, 
several of whom will probably become mem- 
bers. 

In the March number of Spectra Lripraries, 
there was an account of a scheme tried by 
the Pittsburgh Association—that is: the in- 
sertion of a notice about the Association in 
the various class publications and house organs 
in that city. It was decided their example 
was worth following; and copy, consisting of 
two short notices and Herbert Hoover’s mes- 
sage to librarians, was sent to fifteen publica- 
tions. These were generally well received, 
with some promises of publication. The 
Council has gained thirteen new members, 
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and the committee has a program that is sure 
to bring further results in the fall. 

The Directory Committee during the past 
year has continued its practice of noting upon 
a master set such changes and additions as 
come to the attention of its members. 

Plans for a new edition have been governed 
by two considerations. First: we have already 
issued two printed editions, one through the 
Library Journal and one through Specrat Lt- 
BRARIES, and we must publish the next edition 
ourselves. Second: 1926 promises to be a 
great year in Philadelphia. Among other 
events we may expect the American Library 
Association to celebrate here its 5oth birthday. 
A new and enlarged edition of our Directory 
would seem to be a necessity for that year. 

Miss Keller, the Philadelphia member of the 
S.L. A. Methods Committee, called on the 
Council for volunteers to help with the study 
of “The Organization of Library Material.” 
There was a prompt response from the al- 
ready “busiest members, and the sub-commit- 
tee so formed has accomplished a_ splendid 
beginning of a brave undertaking. 

To Boston we are grateful for the sug- 
gestion of meeting in each other’s libraries. 
We have enjoyed several inspection and sight- 
seeing meetings this year, and have new treats 
in store for us next year. 

DeEsoRAH Morris, 
Chairman. 


Boston 

The Special Libraries Association of Boston 
held its first meeting of the vear on Monday 
evening, September 29, at the Walker Memor- 
ial Building, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. After an enjoyable supper a short 
business meeting was held at which the min- 
utes of the May meeting were read; two 
new members were voted in; announcement 
was made that the advertisement of the li- 
brary course would appear in the Transcript 
this week; and the committee chairmen were 
announced as follows: Education, Mr. Mooney; 
Membership, Miss Withington; Publicity, Miss 
Gibbs; Registration, Mr. Stebbins; Methods, 
Mr. Lee; Directory, Mr. Handy; and a new 
committee, Hospitality, Mr. Alcott. The roll 
was called by years, and when all the persons 
who joined the Association in 1918 were asked 
to rise, it was found that ten charter mem- 
bers were present. 

As this was the opening of a new year, the 
subject for the evening was “The Special Li- 
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braries Association of Boston, What It Was 
and What It Should Be.” The president in- 
troduced one of the charter members, Mrs. 
Hartzell of Dana Hall, Wellesley, who told 
of the organization of the Association on 
June 4, 1918, at the Town Room with twenty- 
six librarians present and related a number of 
amusing incidents which happened in the early 
days, emphasizing particularly the informality 
of these first meetings and the beginnings of 
good fellowship and co-operation which still 
continue. 

Mr. Lewis A. Armistead of the Boston EI- 
evated Railway Co. mentioned the publication 
of the “Directory of Special Libraries in Bos- 
ton and Vicinity,” which was issued in March, 
1920, followed by a second edition in June, 
1921, under Mrs. Hartzell’s leadership. . He 
expressed the hope that it might be possible 
for the smaller libraries to send to the Asso- 
ciation a monthly list of their accessions, these 
to be duplicated and a complete set to be dis- 
tributed to each library. 

Mr. Handy, President of the Special Li- 
braries Association, gave a most interesting 
and entertaining account of an attempt to 
organize an eastern district group of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association. He pointed out 
that the meeting of local groups of librarians 
had created that splendid co-operation which 
is found among special librarians throughout 
the country at the present time. 

The meeting was then turned over to Mr. 
Alcott of the Boston Globe, who, with other 
members, reproduced the little play “Mell- 
erdrammer” which the Boston members staged 
last June at the Saratoga meeting. 


ErHet M. TuRNER, 
Secretary. 


A Library Correspondence School 

A course entitled “The Special Library—lIts 
Organization, Administration, and Methods” 
will be offered by the American Correspon- 
dence School of Librarianship in the late fall 
or early winter. 

This course is being prepared, and will be 
conducted by Miss Margaret Reynolds, Li- 
brarian of the First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis. The course is planned to 
give one already in library work a compre- 
hensive survey of the special library field, 
with practical suggestions as to the methods 
and materials used. 
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October, 1924 


First Conference of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureau of Great Britain 


The first Conference of Special Libraries 
and Information Bureaux was held from 5th 
to 8th September at High Leigh, Hoddesdon, 
Herts. Over 80 men and women interested 
in various ways in the collection and dissem- 
ination of informative matter attended. 

The objects of the Conference were out- 
lined at the opening session by Dr. R.S. Hut- 
ton, Director of the Non-Ferrous Metals 
Research Association, and J. G. Pearce, Direc- 
tor of the Cast Iron Research Association. 
Later, Mr. Allan Gomme, Librarian to H.M. 
Patent Office, London, Mr. B. M. Headicar, of 
the London School of Economics, and Dr. S. 
C. Bradford, of the Science Museum, South 
Kensington, addressed the Conference on 
their respective libraries. 

Group meetings on the scientific, industrial 
and economic libraries were addressed by Mr. 
W. M. Corse of the National Research Coun- 
cil, U. S. A., Miss L. Stubbs, B.A., and Mr. 
H. G. Lyall. The session on economic and 
statistical libraries indicated valuable develop- 
ments which are taking place with regard to 
forecasting of trade tendencies. An address 
by Lieut. Col. J. M. Mitchell, O.B.E., Sec- 
retary to the Carnegie Trustees, outlined the 
policy of the Trustees with regard to Special 
Libraries, and Mr. L. Stanley Jast, Chief Li- 
brarian in Manchester, and Lieut. Col. E. L. 
Johnson, Director of the Cleveland Technical 
Institution, dealt with Special Libraries in re- 
lation to other libraries and institutions. 

Among the details of methods and equip- 
ment, Dr. J. C. Withers of the British Cotton 
Industry Research Association, presented a 
paper on abstracting, and Mr. H. Rottenburg 


of Cambridge, on a guide to scientific and 
technical literature. Bibliographical aids to 
Special Libraries, such as “The Subject Index 
to Periodicals” and “World List of Scientific 
Periodicals” were considered. ‘The important 
function of the press in collecting and distri- 
buting information was dealt with by Mr. 
F. H. Masters, Editor of “The Electrician,” 
and Mr. V. C. Faulkner, Editor of “The 
Foundry Trades Journal,” and at the conclud- 
ing session Dr. E. A. Baker, Director of the 
School of Librarianship, University College 
considered the question of training men and 
women for work in Special Libraries. 

The Conference, which was highly success- 
ful, provided abundant evidence of the interest 
in this field of work, and in order to ensure 
continuity of interest, without forming an- 
other Association, a Standing Committee of 
the Conference was appointed with power to 
consider matters in the interests of those en- 
gaged in directing or operating Special Li- 
braries, and to convene a further Conference 
at some future date. This Committee is rep- 
resentative of a wide range of Institutions, 
and has already held its first meeting. 

The most striking feature of the Confer- 
ence was the keeness displayed by a large 
number of highly diversified interests, includ- 
ing scientific, technical, industrial, wholesale 
and retail commerce, railways, political, agri- 
cultural, governmental, Universities, press, 
medical, sociological and banking. The di- 
versity served merely to emphasize the com- 
mon interest of all these agencies in receiving, 
treating and distributing documentary mater- 
ial. 





Personal 


Ray Baldus, who took the business library 
course at Riverside, has charge of the morgue 
of the San Antonio Evening Light. 


Ida B. Campbell, formerly with the Globe- 
Wernicke Company, is now in the library of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


Gertrude Forstall has been appointed cata- 
loger of the John Crerar Library to succeed 
A.G.S. Josephson. Miss Forstall is, we be- 
lieve, the first woman to hold the position 
of head of a department in this library. 


Ethel Gary, Simmons 10918, is organizing the 
library of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers in Boston. 


Louise Keller, librarian of the Independence 
Bureau, Philadelphia, is spending part of her 
time establishing a library on insurance sub- 
jects for Brown, Crosby & Company. 


Rebecca B. Rankin has contributed the 
article on librarians in “Women of 1924.” 
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Chicago Exhibit 


In connection with the Chicago meeting of 
the American Bankers Association held from 
September 29 to October 2, 1924, the Finan- 
cial Group of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion conducted a library exhibit. For this 
purpose the group formed a Chicago commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Miss Ruth G. 
Nichols. As a part of its duties the commit- 
tee published a little pamphlet entitled “Your 
Bank and the Organization of Its Library.” 

In this valuable publication the committee 
answered the following questions: What is a 
bank library? How should it be organized? 


What will it do for the bank? What will it 
cost? What kind of librarian should be put 
in charge? The committee also presented a 
list of the books, periodicals. and services 
shown in the model library exhibit at the Chi- 
cago meeting of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

While especially appealing to the needs of 
the smaller banks of the country, the bibliog- 
raphy will be found valuable by any special 
library. A description of the model library 
exhibit will appear in the November issue of 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES. 


Reviews 


A Carnegie Foundation Study of the Dif- 
fusion of Knowledge 


Those of us who were so fortunate as to 
attend the Sunday night meeting of the 
American Library Association at Saratoga 
heard with much interest Mr. Jennings’ sketch 
of some of the possibilities for the future 
development of adult education through the 
medium of the public library, and the pros- 
pect of an early beginning through the co- 
operation of the Carnegie Foundation. 

There has just come from the press of Har- 
court, Brace and Company what President 
Keppel calls a “memorandum written for of- 
fice use” by William S. Learned “The Ameri- 
can Public and the Diffusion of Knowledge.” 

This is a most fascinating prophesy of 
what the library will come to mean in the 
development of a field with tremendous possi- 
bilities. What especially interests us here is 
his conception of the service of the library 
to the business interests of the community, 
and we quote the following passages as of 
peculiar interset to our readers. 

In speaking of “A Community Intelligence 
Service,” he says of the library :—“It will be 
a center as familiar to every inhabitant as the 
local post-office, and as inevitably patronized. 
It will constitute the central intelligence ser- 
vice of the town not only for ‘polite’ lit- 
erature, but for every commercial and voca- 
tional field of information that it may prove 
practicable to enter. Merchants will find 
there catalogs and trade lists; builders and 
plumbers the technical books of their crafts.” 

And again in describing his idea of “An 
Intelligence Persorinel,” he really outlines the 


qualifications of a good special librarian. 
“Supplying just the information required in 
the form in which it can best be utilized by 
the person in question and in a manner that 
invites repetition, This is a task for an ex- 
pert possessing personal tact, quick intellectual 
sympathies and appreciation, a thorough 


knowledge of a certain field of material, pre-- 


cision and descrimination of thought, and the 
power promptly to organize results.” 

He finds that “The demands for differenti- 
ation both in the extent of ground covered 
and the peculiar treatment required by each 
successive applicant in the adult group are 
far more exacting than in any college. The 
reference expert at an adult intelligence 
center must command all of the college teach- 
er’s familiarity with the literature of a strict- 
ly limited field plus the power which the col- 
lege teacher may, and often does, lack com- 
pletely, namely, the power speedily to read his 
applicant’s mental equipment and point of 
view, and to sense intuitively the character 
of his personal need. . . . It is important that 
the service go further than placing a pile of 
strange books or other printed material on the 
table before an applicant. The acquisition of 
knowledge is forbidding for many chiefly be- 
cause it is housed in books, and the extraction 
thereof is in itself an art... . Very many ap- 
plications can be answered directly, by tele- 
phone or in writing, in terms of ideas instead 
of books.” And again, “The type of service 
above outlined, though of the foremost im- 
portance, is but a passive background for the 
proper function of a true community intelli- 
gence personnel. This function is actively ag- 
gressive. ..finds its central activity in dis- 
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covering advantageous ways of preparing and 
presenting important material to students for 
the purpose of arousing their progressive in- 
terest.” 

“Tt is at this point that the service becomes 
significant as the decisive factor in the fu- 
ture handling of knowledge for community 
use. A municipality of the size, say, of Ak- 
ron, Ohio (two hundred and eight thousand), 
has in its elementary and high schools a staff 
of nearly one thousand teachers for some 
thirty-three thousand pupils. It has a munic- 
ipal college of eight or nine hundred students 
taught by fifty or sixty professors and in- 
structors. It is hardly unreasonable to as- 
sume that such a city will in the near future 
be employing a group of at least a score of 
selected, highly trained and experienced per- 
sons of expert attainments who with their 
assistants will constitute an intelligence ser- 
vice for the one hundred and fifty odd thou- 
sand adults formal education has 
ceased, but who are now in a position to 
make sound, practical use of appropriate ideas. 
Each of these experts will be in charge of one 
particular field of knowledge, and it will be 
his business, by every possible device, to dis- 
close the general aspect of that field to all 
the citizens of Akron, and its finer applica- 
tions to those whose interest it specially con- 
When a valuable book on new pro- 
rubber manufacture appears, the 
technical librarian will immediately see to it 
that the Akron factories are furnished with a 
good description of the book and an estimate 
of its precise value to them.” 

Of course, those of us who have had ex- 
perience in special library work realize that 
most of the material in such books has long 


whose 


cerns. 
cesses in 


since appeared in some form which has al- 
ready reached our libraries and been put to 
work, but nevertheless, we are not so omnisci- 
ent that we cannot profit by having such a 
neighbor to turn to for inspiration and sym- 
pathy if not for actual facts. 
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Filing Methods by Eugenia Wallace, New 
York, Ronald Press (Ronograph Series, 4) 


Miss Wallace, who has not only had cop. 
siderable experience in the supervision of files, 
but who also taught filing in the Columbia 
University Summer School, has given us g 
very practical little handbook of a hundred 
pages. It is just that, a clear and concise 
description of the various methods of filing 
which. could be put into the hands of a be 
ginner, or would serve as a summary for the 
experienced. 

Her suggestions for planning the routine are 
excellent and throughout she takes account of 
the human element in a thoroughly sane way, 
It is only in a few points we might be inclined 
to differ from her, as when in the discussion 
of headings for the file she says:—“The im- 
portant thing is to determine carefully what 
headings shall be used and adhere as closely 
as possible to them.” We feel inclined to ask 
why not also determine a few broad principles 
such as that entries shall be primarily either 
under noun or adjective and eliminate cross 
the form not used. Such 
rules are simple enough for beginners, com- 


reference from 


prehensive enough to be of value in dealing 
with large problems and eliminate a mass of 
references which are at best a makeshift, that 
a few definitely stated rules would make 
superfluous. 

In describing file cases of various types for 
maps she omits that designed by the Newark 
Public Library for its Business Branch, which 
hangs the maps flat into a case somewhat 
higher than a table,—one of the best in use 
for smaller maps. 

These two points occur to us, others might 
come to the minds of those with different hob- 
bies, but in going more into detail the book 
would perhaps lose that brevity and simplicity 
which are its outstanding features. 


A. L. A. Conference 


The Next Annual Conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association will be held in Se- 
attle, Wash., provided satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be concluded, according to vote of 
the Executive Board at a meeting just held. 

The Conference will probably be held 
toward the end of June, 1925, and will con- 
tinue for one week. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately one thousand librarians, library 


assistants and library trustees will attend. 

The President of the Association is H. H. 
B. Meyer, director Legislative Reference Ser- 
vice, Library of Congress, Washington, D. G 

J. T. Jennings, librarian of the Seattle Pub- 
lic Library, and W. E. Henry, librarian of 
the University of Washington, Seattle, will 
have charge of local arrangements. 
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Things in Print 


The Dennison Manufacturing Co., Fram- 
ingham, Mass., is publishing for its employ- 
ees the Library Review, an attractive list of 
books, magazine articles and pamphlets re- 
ceived at the library. 


The Wisconsin Library Bulletin for May, 
1924 contains an article entitled “Does the 
Business Librarian Need Special Training” by 
Miss Ruth Haylett, librarian, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Milwaukee. 


“Books About Books” is Bulletin No. 6 of 
the Bureau of Business Research, University 
of Illinois. 


The “International Yearbook of Agricul- 
tural and Commercial Statistics” for 1923 has 
been published by the International Institute 
of Agriculture in Rome, Italy. 


Printers’ Ink Monthly for June contains an 
illustrated article by George W. Gray, entitled 
“Uses of the Business Library,” and an article 
“Business and the Public Library” by James 
K. Woods was issued in the June number of 
Business. 


The “Bookman’s Manual” by Bessie Gra- 
ham, 2d ed., is an interesting reference book 
intended to familiarize the bookseller with his 
wares. It is more for the general than the 
business library, but will be a welcome addi- 
tion to the private library of any reader of 
wide interests. R.R. Bowker, New York, is 
the publisher. 


Quota for July-August, 1924 contains a one 
page concise illustrated article on the Polk 
Directory Libraries. 


Inspection News, July, published by the Re- 
tail Credit Company of Atlanta contains a 
report of the S.L.A. convention written by 
Miss Elizabeth Hanner, the librarian of the 
company. Under “Five Years of Service” in 
the same magazine, appears an article paying 
tribute to Miss Hanner’s work and giving her 
photograph. 


“Applying the Budget System to Railroads” 
by Henry Bruere and Arthur Lazarus appears 
in the July issue of Industrial Management. 


Bishop’s “Practical Handbook of Modern 
Library Cataloging” has been published in a 
new and somewhat larger edition by Williams 
& Wilkins Company, Baltimore. This is one 


of the best books on the subject and we are 
glad to see it brought out again. 


Chemical Reviews, a new quarterly journal 
brought out under the sponsorship of the 
American Chemical Society, may be ordered 
from Williams & Wilkins Company, Balti- 
more, $5.00 a year subscription price. It will 
consist of analytic summaries and monographs 
on topics of interest to chemists. 


“How Retail Libraries Help Business” and 
“Industries Served by Trade Libraries,’ by 
Eleanor Gilbert have appeared in the June 
and July-August numbers respectively of The 
Office Economist published by Art Metal Con- 
struction Company, Boston. 


“The Initial-Letter Classification,” an article 
by Robinson Smith, Geneva, Switzerland in the 
Library Journal outlines a scheme of classi- 
fication based on the letters of the alphabet. 


The International Labour Office, Geneva, 
Switzerland has appointed the World Peace 
Foundation in Boston as American agent for 
the sale of its official publications. 


At a meeting of the committee members 
of the Western Socitty of Engineers in July, 
an interesting: report on the service rendered 
by the library of the society was made by the 
president. 


Miss Amy Winslow of the Indianapolis 
Public Library, has compiled “A Selected List 
of Technical Magazines” which appears in 
the September fifteenth issue of The Library 
Journal. 


W. C. Barrett, winner of the second prize 
in the Co-operation Contest, conducted by 
The Railway Age, stresses the importance of 
a special library as a means of getting the 
understanding of the employees by giving 
them the proper knowledge of the plans of 
the company. 


The First Wisconsin National Bank at Mil- 
waukee has issued a poster giving the vari- 
ous departments of “Milwaukee Financial De- 
partment Store”—as it terms itself. Business 
Library Research has its place as one of the 
departments in company with Foreign Ex- 
change and Savings Accounts. 


Mr. F. W. Faxon has published “An Index 
to One Act Plays,” compiled by Hannah Lo- 
gasa and Winifred Ver Nooy, both of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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CAL SERVICES. 


195 BROADWAY 








‘Don’t forget to order the new 


Handbook of 


Commercial Information Services 


252 COMMERCIAL, 76 ASSOCIATION, 
87 GOVERNMENT AND 381 PERIODI- 


It has a subject index of 44 pages. 
Price $2.00 


MAIL AN ORDER TODAY TO 


MISS GERTRUDE D. PETERKIN, Treasurer 


NEW YORK CITY 


Make checks payable to the cAssociation 











YOU NEED THE 
Cumulated Index 


to 
Special Libraries 


Price $2.00 | 


ORDERS SUPPLIED BY 


Miss Gertrude D. Peterkin, Treas. 
195 Broadway New York City 


LIBRARIANS! 


We have many Librarians qualified for work in 

Special Libraries. Advise us when vacancies occur 

on your staff. Good positions in all branches of 

Library work! If looking for a position enroll at 
once with 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
WINDSOR, CONN. 

















Why Non-Voting? 


Why do so many American 
citizens neglect their political. 
duties and what is to be done 
about it in the coming election? 
Known reasons and _ suggestions 
for control are now offered by 
Charles E. Merriam and Harold 
F. Gosnell, who have investigated 
the motives of 6000 actual non- 
voters. Voters and _ non-voters 
alike will want to know these 
reasons and methods, and _ there 
is a special edition for political 
workers. 

Non- Voting 
Causes and Methods of Control 
By Charles E. Merriam and Harold F. Gosnell 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5897 Ellis Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
































Why Experiment? 









When you specify “Gaylord Brothers” on your 


requisitions for supplies, you may know that 





you will receive library supplies designed and we 
made for library needs. \ 
>) 


® 


GAYLORD BROTHERS 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


More Than A Supply House, — 
cA Library Service Institution. 
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Protect your technical books! 


Many Special Libraries consist largely of technical books, and, since this 
class of books is generally quite expensive, especial care should be taken to 
keep them clean and presentable. 


Books which are taken out into the plant itself, down to the engine and 
boiler rooms, and similar places where soot and grease seem to predominate, 
become soiled and perhaps ruined in a very short time. This can be prevented. 


By lacquering your books with BARCO Liquip FINISH you may add 
attractiveness, provide for cleanliness, and lengthen considerably the life 


of your books. Write for circular and quotations. 





THE HOLLISTON MILLS INC., NorRwoobD, MASss. 


BOSTON - 531 Atlantic Avenue NEW YORK - 32 West 18th Street 
CHICAGO - 633 Plymouth Court ST. LOUIS - 221 Olive Street 
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PUBLICATIONS 
of the 3 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES ....... , $4.00 


Membership in the association includes a subscription 
to the magazine. 


CUMULATED INDEX TO SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


volumes 1-13 1910-1922. 2.00 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES DIRECTORY, 1921 . . 1.00 
HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL INFORMA- 

TION SERVICES ... a 


Covers over 400 special services including commercial, 
government, associations, periodicals, etc. 


WORKSHOP FOR ASSEMBLING BUSINESS 


EE i a 
A study of the functions of a business library. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON FINDINGS OF 


THE COMMITTEE ON METHODS .. . .30 
COMMERCIAL LIBRARIES AND THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF COMMERCE ... . .30 


A study of ways in which the department can help and 
be helped by special libraries. 

HAMOR: BIBLIOGRAPHY, FOUNDATION 
OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. .. . 10 
An address before the Pittsburgh Special Libraries Assn. 
Based on the work of the Mellon Institute. 


KRAUSE: THE EMPLOYER SELECTS A BUSINESS 


LIBRARIAN . . . . . 10c. each, $2 per 100 
Reprinted from Special Libraries, April 1924. 





Any of the above publications can be obtained from the treasurer. 
Gertrude D. Peterkin, 195 Broadway, New York 


Single numbers of SPECIAL LIBRARIES may be obtained, for fifty cents, 
from the H. W. Wilson Company, 958-972 University Avenue, New 
York City. 
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